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CLASSROOM METHODS AND DEVICES 



Supervised Study in the Schools of Lebanon, Indiana 

I have been requested to explain the system of supervised study 
used in the Lebanon city schools. It is a system having so much 
freedom in its application that many educators will be quite likely 
to regard it as no system at all simply because we have no set 
times for supervised study. By our plan supervised study occurs 
only at such times as the daily needs of either particular pupils or a 
special lesson demand supervised study. We do not have a set 
program for supervised study. That is, we do not arbitrarily 
divide the usual class period into two fixed divisions, one for the 
recitation proper and the other for supervised study. The recita- 
tion proper may consume all or any part of the class period, and so 
also may supervised study. The nature of the lesson and the degree 
of preparation of the pupils determine the division of time. Some 
of the arguments in favor of this plan are: (i) it is flexible; (2) it 
will fit into any program; (3) it permits the pupil to rely upon his 
own resources at the earliest possible time. 

In general, our class periods in the grades are each thirty minutes 
in length and forty-five in the high school. It is generally agreed 
that with the many subjects that are necessarily crowded into 
the modem school curriculum the foregoing periods, are the most 
convenient. We also proceed upon the theory that pupils ordinarily 
spend too much time in a listless performance called reciting, and 
too little time in doing independent work. In our plan the regular 
recitation period may take any one of the following courses: (i) it 
may be used by the teacher in giving quiet individual assistance to 
pupils who have found some feature of the lesson to be recited 
especially difficult; (2) it may be spent in clearing up the difficulties 
before the class as a whole; (3) it may be spent in working on an 
advanced assignment by supervised study; (4) it may be spent in 
whole or in part in regular recitation. We do not demand that 
exactly so many minutes shall be spent in supervised study and 
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then so many minutes in regular recitation. The apportioning of 
the relative amount of time given to each of these features depends 
upon the following: (i) age of pupils; the younger the pupil the 
more time spent in recitation and class drills; (2) the nature of the 
subject; the more difficult the subject or particular lesson, the 
more time spent in supervised study preceding the recitation proper. 

We have found the foregoing plan highly satisfactory and 
entirely workable. Space forbids a lengthy discussion of its special 
merits. One argument against the plan has been that its lack of 
rigidity leads to non-application with either weak or insubordinate 
teachers. Teachers of this type will work ruin to any plan. We 
tolerate neither type. 

Some educators confuse supervised study with teaching pupUs 
how to study. The latter relates to the how, the first to the actual 
doing. To teach pupils how to study is time well spent. However, 
teaching pupils how to study is not supervised study. Supervised 
study will often reveal among other things the need of instruction in 
how to study. The ordinary teacher can supervise study, but only 
the educational expert can instruct in how to study. The purpose 
in making these very obvious distinctions is to show that supervised 
study, when not confused with something really difficult, is a very 
simple thing to put into operation. Its benefits more than justify 
its existence. 

H. G. Brown 

Lebanon, Ind. 



